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; 4 children are here. They did not ask to come. 


The stork brought ’em—or something—and the stork 
won't take them back. And many of them are sorry 
they came. But here they are, and they must be taken 
care of, for they are helpless.” 

— AUGUSTUS E. THOMAS, Playwright 


Nursery Schools 
6 hes value of nursery schools in the training of 


children between two and four years of age has 
been demonstrated to the Church Home Society of 
Boston through two years of rather intensive use of 
such schools, Miss Ruth Haseltine, director of case 
work, reports. Due to lack of funds, nursery school 
plans have been entirely suspended this last year, but 
the society hopes to resume their use when times are 
better. 

In considering the placement of a child in the age 
group from two to four years, in a given foster home, 
the availability of a nursery school in that com- 
munity was often an important factor in the de- 
cision. There were few free nursery schools in the 
area of the society, but reasonable and excellent ones 
were located in a settlement house and in a nursery 
training school. In some of the more prosperous 
communities there were good private nursery schools 
that welcomed children from foster homes one at a 
time. 

Besides using the established nursery schools, the 
shurch Home Society experimented with a traveling 
@irsery school teacher, and also with a foster home 


in Child Placing 


where four pre-school children were placed under a 
mother who was a nursery school teacher. 


Miss Haseltine cites this illustrative story: 


The visiting nursery school teacher was a very decided help in 
one foster home in which the three children placed there—all 
brothers, aged 2, 3, and 4—were more than a handful for the 
foster mother. 

These little boys and their mother had just been placed with 
the Church Home Society. They had had no discipline in their 
lives, and they had had no real home life. Their mother and 
father had established no home, were unsuited to each other, and 
separated before the youngest boy was born. The mother was 
young and entirely inadequate in the care of the children. She 
was seen by a psychiatrist who recommended that she should not 
be separated from the children, but should, with the children, 


have an opportunity to observe and learn from a good home- 
maker. 


Tue nursery school teacher was given an upstairs front room as 
her schoolroom, and the necessary equipment. She was in the 
home two hours in the morning. The mother of the children was 
her assistant, and the foster mother was a frequent visitor. The 
children developed from undisciplined little animals who fought 
each other most of the time, and had temper tantrums in between, 
to happy children who were kept constructively busy. 


(Continued on page 4, column 2) 


Children’s Representatives Named 


N emergency child welfare committee to repre- 
sent the Conferenceon Emergencies in the Care 
of Dependent and Neglected Children held in Wash- 
ington on December 16 was selected at a meeting of 
the conference planning committee in New York 
City on January 5, in accordance with Resolution 
IV. 3 adopted at the Washington conference, which 
read as follows: 

“As the needs of other groups, not now receiving 
emergency relief, in addition to needy children, are 
being urged upon the emergency relief administra- 
tions, thus indicating the necessity of a new con- 


sideration of the emergency relief program as a 
whole, and in view of the fact that further appropria- 


‘tions and perhaps further legislation must be sought 


from Congress at an early date, 

““We recommend that a committee be appointed 
by the planning committee of this conference to 
represent the group here assembled; to confer from 
time to time with the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration; to confer with Federal authorities 
and Congressional leaders and committees; to con- 
sider calling this group together if need be, or a 

(Continued on page 7, column 1) 
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Highlights of Service to Vermont Children 


By L. JosEpHINE WEBSTER 


General Secretary, Vermont Children’s Aid Society 
[Annual Report, in part, for October 1, 1932-October 1, 1933] 


INCE agencies, like individuals, develop as a 

result of meeting difficulties, the year 1932-33 

should be looked upon as an important time in the 
history of the Vermont Children’s Aid Society. 

During the year, we have worked in the interest of 
329 families, involving 718 children. The efforts of 
the staff have been necessarily limited to a great 
extent to caring for the children entrusted to us. We 
began the year with 179 children in care. Thirty-one 
have been discharged, and twenty-six new children 
have been received, leaving us with 174 children 
under care on October 1—five less than at this time 
last year. Most of these newcomers had been on our 
waiting list for a long time and were desperately in 
need of care. 

Last year at our annual meeting, we spoke of the 
need of some of them—unwanted and neglected 
twin babies of illegitimate birth; a promising five- 
year-old orphan, abused by an unbalanced step- 
mother; a girl of twelve roaming the streets and 
quite beyond the control of her mother but a good 
child when in school or at a summer camp; and 
little motherless Alice living alone with a drunken 
father. All of these to whom we most longed to 
give opportunity are now under our care. 

A children’s agency is tested, said a well-known 
authority, not by the number of children it receives 
but by the number applying to it for care whom it 
does not receive but whose need it meets in other 
ways. In ordinary times at least half of our effort 
is spent in working out plans for children so that they 
need never have to be received by an agency or in- 
stitution. 


W: all know that the best we can do for children 
can never take the place of what is theirs by right— 
love and care in their own homes. Our first efforts 
are always directed to stabilizing a child’s home, or 
if that is impossible, to keeping him with relatives. 
In every case careful investigation which enables us 
to know the child and his home should precede every 
acceptance or refusal of a child for care. 

This is where we have fallen down this year. In 
limiting our staff and operating expenses, we have 
been forced to say not only that we could not take 
more children but even that we could not try to 
work out other plans for children in need. Although 


it is pretty well known that the Children’s Aid is not 
taking new cases, which doubtless deterred many 
from coming to us, we have had 180 applications for 
help this year. Too often we have had to drop the 
matter after one office interview. 

Sometimes our efforts to reconstruct the home 
fail, but only until we have tried do we feel justified 
in separating a child from his own. Our answer 
should never be a dogmatic ‘‘ Yes, we can take your 
child,” or ‘‘No, we are unable to receive him,” but 
“Let us work together to see how best we can help.” 
And then should follow careful case work involving 
months and sometimes years. Tre future of the 
least child is too precious to be disposed of summarily. 
We are still making careful study of the children we 
take, but for the majority of applications lack of 
time and money prevents our giving the constructive 
case work service which is needed. 


Tasse stormy times bring with them the advan- 
tage of forcing us to think. The world is seething 
with change. Surely a society like this should at this 
time scrutinize its program in relation to the needs 
of Vermont’s handicapped children and of the 
State’s other resources for their care. 

In order that we might do this well, we sent for 
Dr. C. C. Carstens, who helped with the organization 
of this society in 1919, and had visited it three times 
in his capacity as director of the Child Welfare 
League of America, of which the Vermont Children’s 
Aid Society is an affiliated member. 

Early in our history, Dr. Carstens recommended 
that the Vermont Children’s Aid Society accept for 
care a certain number of mentally defective children 
as an experimental service. His suggestion was 
followed. A number of children who tested border- 
line or even feeble-minded were accepted and placed 
in foster homes. They had all been subjected to 
neglect and privation before they came to us. Most 
of them needed correction of physical defects such 
as tonsil and adenoid operations, dental work and 
the supplying of glasses. Their names were some- 
times put on the waiting list of the State School for 
the Feeble-minded at Brandon. 

Some of these children have been admitted to 
Brandon, but we have been surprised to find that 
many of them have so improved with opportunity 
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that they are no longer “‘feeble-minded.” John had 
an I.Q. of 68. Dirt and a loathsome skin disease 
made him repulsive to look upon. Today, he is a 
promising and beloved member of a foster family, 
which is sacrificing to put him through high school 
where he is now in the third year. After that he 
hopes for further training. 


Berr was diagnosed by a psychiatrist five years ago 
as mentally deficient, of the moron type and a psycho- 
pathic personality. Lying, stealing, and bad sex 
habits made him a problem. Today, at the age of 10, 
he tests zormal and is doing good work in the fifth 
grade. His delinquencies have disappeared. He is 
learning habits of industry and thrift, and he takes 
pride in saving his pennies so that he can buy some 
of his own clothes. 

Marion and Maizie are sisters from a feeble- 
minded family. Both tested borderline feeble-minded 
when as little girls they came into our care. Marion 
has graduated from high school, and Maizie is in the 
third year of high. Both earned their board while 
attending school. To see these girls—attractive, 
dainty, and even fastidious—one would never guess 
their background. On the other hand, three of their 
brothers and sisters failed to improve and were sent 
to Brandon. 

Perhaps some time someone will make available 


funds to study our experiment of foster home care. 


for defective children. At any rate, we are con- 
vinced that a child’s potential I. Q. is never known 
until he has been given a chance at decent living. 
Some of these low grade children improve with op- 
portunity and some do not. Certainly much that 
has been attributed to inherent defect is a result of 
faulty environment. 

Another experimental piece of work that we have 
undertaken is the care of a number of so-called de- 
linquent children in foster homes. 

Although we are without a psychiatric clinic in the 
State, we have found that many “problem children” 
can be restored to normal without the help of child 
guidance clinics. Unless there is a deep-seated emo- 
tional difficulty, delinquencies fade away in well- 
chosen foster homes that provide love, security, and 
an opportunity for self-expression. 

Matilda’s mother asked that we take her on, or 


that this 12-year girl be sent to a reform school. She 


insisted that Matilda was so disobedient and had 
such bad habits that she could do nothing with her. 
It was evident that the environment was enough to 
drive any girl into delinquency, but we were not pre- 
pared for the ease with which this child adjusted in 


a simple country home. Today she is regarded by 
the community as a beautiful, talented, and happy- 
natured girl, of whom her foster parents are justly 
proud. 

The court was ready to commit Henry to Ver- 
gennes (the State Training School), but the Chil- 
dren’s Aid took him on trial. Henry is still full of 
mischief and we have sought the aid of the Judge 
Baker Foundation to straighten out his difficulties 
but he is far from delinquent. 

Rebecca was committed as delinquent to the State 
Training School. The judge suspended the sentence 
and placed her inourcare. Intelligent and ambitious, 
Rebecca is earning her way through high school in the 
face of many difficulties, and we are glad to give her 
the chance at decent living which she has never had 
before. 

While we mention these successful adjustments of 
delinquents in foster homes, we would add that some 
delinquent children respond better to group training. 
No longer is there competition between foster homes 
and institutions. The important thing is to find 
the need of each child and give him what that need 
requires. Foster home care for delinquents is com- 
paratively new and inexpensive, and offers a whole- 
some way of helping children to overcome delinquent 
tendencies, provided it is accompanied by skilled case 
work service. For our difficult problems of behavior 
we have again received invaluable help from the 
New England Home for Little Wanderers and the 
Judge Baker Foundation of Boston. 


This year, when Dr. Carstens came to us, we 
sought his advice about the future development of 
the society. Our Department of Public Welfare has 
greatly increased its work since the Children’s Aid 
Society was organized—a development which we 
have watched with satisfaction. Has not the time 
come for us to correlate our work with that of the 
public department so that together we may more 
adequately cover the field of child need? 

Dr. Carstens pointed out that the tendency of pri- 
vate agencies is quite different from that of public 
ones, that as a rule private agencies are best adapted 
to give temporary care, to undertake the more ex- 
perimental and intensive types of service, and to 
work in close cooperation with the parents and guar- 
dians of children, while the child that is fully de- 
pendent and in need of long time care is generally 
accepted as the responsibility of a public agency. 

As a rule, the Vermont Children’s Aid Society has 
accepted the same type of case as the Department 

(Continued on page 5, column 1) 
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A Program for Child Care 


Opycanrzations for helping children in need of spe- 
cial care are numerous in all cities and in most of our 
states. They have many times been established by 
individuals or groups who have had pious and gener- 
ous impulses to assist the unfortunate child but who 
have either not been able to determine the need for 
the services they offered or more frequently have 
not tried to do so. The result of this spontaneous 
development has in many communities led to over- 
organization and over-building. 

Decreased income of our citizens is now discour- 
aging further expansion. The hard times have also 
reduced the budgets of organizations, which has 
brought curtailment of the work now going on. This 
may not be an unmixed evil: sometimes smaller 
budgets lead to more careful consideration of the 
need for the services offered and to a cooperative 
planning that is as yet not often found in social work 
in opulent times. 

There is need in every community and state for a 
reconsideration of all the elements in a complete 
program of child care. If this results in a drawing 
together of the organizations so that there may be an 
allocation of services, the hard times have brought a 
blessing as well as distress. 

At present in most of our cities the work in child 
care could be just as well and perhaps better done 
if there were a reduction in the number of units 
rendering the service. Logical, and also illogical, 
mergers have already been made or are being pro- 
posed. In order that we may conserve what has 
come to us of value from the past, and may better 
utilize our resources to meet the needs of the present 
and the future, skill must be exercised in the shaping 
of a community plan in children’s work. 


—C. C. CARSTENS 


Nursery Schools in Child 
Placing 


(Continued from page 1) 


The middle one was unwilling to give up the pleasures of temper 
tantrums at first. One day when his visitor arrived at the little 
school, Phillip was lying on the floor and kicking hard. When 
he saw the visitor he hopped up at once, came over and shook 
hands with her very politely, and then lay down and finished his 
temper tantrum. The teacher said she thought that was the last 
tantrum he indulged in. 

The mother was slow in appreciating nursery school methods 
and adopting them. Her presence made it more difficult for the 
teacher to accomplish what she wanted with the children, but 
the Church Home Society felt that it was more important to 
have the mother in the school than it was to have the children 
improve faster without her. 

The children were with the Church Home Society for nine 
months. At the end of this time the mother was helped to 
establish a home for herself and her children, and supervision was 
continued for several months. 

We feel that the mother as well as the children profited very 
much by the methods of the nursery school; and that her education 
in these methods “took better’ because of her participation in 
the little school itself than it would have if she had had only 
talks and literature presented to her. 


Among the various services that nursery schools 
can provide, Miss Haseltine lists the following: 


1. Through the nursery school we get our very best foster- 
parent education. An agreement to observe and participate in 
the program is required of the parents or foster-parents by many 
of the schools. It is essential that the home and nursery school 
training shall proceed along consistent lines. The nursery school 
teacher can help the parents or foster parents to inaugurate 
certain nursery school techniques in their home régime. Lecture 
courses and parent-teachers meetings are part of the program. 

2. Foster parents who are relieved a few hours a day of the 
care of the little children are fresher the remaining hours to deal 
with their care. 

3. The children who have had the advantage of nursery schools 
start their lives with more adequate emotional controls and social 
adjustments. 

4. The children’s visitors gain a better insight into the chil- 
dren’s individual problems through the studies and careful records 
which the nursery schools make of each child. 

5. The agency can gain much knowledge about this age group 
of children through close contact with nursery schools. 

6. When re-placement is necessary the child trained in a 
nursery school adjusts better and is a more welcome member 
to the new household than an untrained child would be. 


“Providing nursery school education for the placed 
out child may seem an extra frill and an extrava- 
gance,” says Miss Haseltine, “but I feel convinced 
the long view will show it is a help toward making 
individuals less likely to need the help of the psy- 
chiatrist and social worker later.” 
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(Continued from page 3, column 2) 

of Public Welfare. An analysis of our 174 children 
in care shows that only ten of them are full orphans, 
and only nineteen are still in the legal custody of 
their parents. All the other parents have been de- 
prived by court action of the custody of their chil- 
dren, or have voluntarily surrendered them to the 
society. It should be added that the policy of the 
society is to work with the parents and have them 
retain custody as long as it can be done with safety 
to the child. 

This means that we are carrying the long time case 
due to neglect, and that because our capacity is 
filled with such children, we are not doing the usual 
work of a private society. Very seldom do the in- 
stitutions of the State receive children temporarily, 
yet there are undoubtedly many emergencies caused 
by sickness or other disasters where such help is 
desperately needed. 

The significant thing back of these facts and figures 
is the pressing need of children so neglected or ex- 
posed to vicious influences that their rescue seems 
all important. When they are reported either to 
the State Department or to the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, it is usually too late to do much preventive 
work. Often, in investigating the case, one can look 
back and see where the trouble could have been pre- 
vented. In other words, Vermont, through its pub- 
lic and private agencies, is caring for neglected chil- 
dren from broken homes many of which might have 
been saved had the right efforts been made in time 
to save them. 


My present work with the Vermont Emergency 
Relief Commission is with families suffering as a 
result of our economic depression. Here I am finding 
conditions which, if unrelieved, are bound to result 
in broken homes and dependent and neglected chil- 
dren. The most outstanding of these conditions are: 
Sickness, for which there is insufficient or no medical 
care; inadequate food; insufficient clothing; anxiety, 
nervous tension, lessening of self-respect, and a gen- 
eral letting down of morale. 

The Federal Government is waging a valiant fight 
to improve standards of relief but it, rightly, insists 
that each locality must do its part. The four social 
work supervisors of Federal Relief in Vermont have 
found that a great gap exists between the work of 
the Overseer of the Poor as prescribed by law and the 
social needs of the community. They have also 
found, to an unusual degree, a neighborly spirit which 
seeks to help. Surely something can be done to bring 
this need and this good will to constructive fruition. 


In considering this subject, the Vermont Confer- 
ence of Social Work, meeting early this month, 
passed the following resolution: 


“Be it resolved that the Conference endorses the establishment 
of district welfare units in Vermont in which a trained social 
worker will cooperate with overseers of the poor and groups of 


local citizens to meet more effectively the social needs of each 
community.” 


"Tins resolution—which is an endorsement of the 
recommendations of the Committee on the Care of 
the Handicapped of the Vermont Commission on 
Country Life, and of President Hoover’s White 
House Conference on Child Care and Protection— 
points the way to the prevention of child neglect and 
child dependency in Vermont. Committees of citi- 
zens working with a trained social worker in an area 
including both rural regions and villages but small 
enough to be adequately covered could meet the 
need at first hand in time to do constructive work. 
The expense would not be great. It might result in 
a saving of money. The saving of human values 
could never be computed. 

If any community in Vermont wants to lead the 
way in the experiment of establishing a district wel- 
fare unit, the Vermont Children’s Aid Society stands 
ready to cooperate in any possible way, for, to quote 
from the Child Welfare League of America, 

“The first responsibility of every childscaring 
organization is the prevention of family breakdown 
and the conservation of wholesome family life for 
children. . . . Without a foundation of good 
family service and adequate family relief in the com- 
munity it is impossible to establish an adequate sys- 
tem of child care.’’* 


Price of New Form 


A cosT price of one cent each, plus postage, is 
being charged for the 5 x 8 inch statistical record 
card, “Children Received Under Care or Super- 
vision,” newly issued by the Child Welfare League 
of America. A sample of the card was mailed to each 
member agency with the December issue of the 
BULLETIN. 

These cards are suitable for reports of local or- 
ganizations to their respective state boards and also 
for statistical purposes within the organizations 
themselves. The demand for them has begun. A 
single agency ordered 2,000 a few days ago. 


*From “Standards for Children’s Organizations Providing 
Foster Family Care,” page 6. (Issued by Child Welfare League 
of America, May, 1933. Price per copy, 20 cents.) 
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Suggestions for Child Welfare Curriculum 


py 


I. ORGANIZATION 
1. State Department 


There is need in every state for a children’s bureau, 
preferably as a part of a state department of public 
welfare, which should have the powers of licensing 
or of inspection of all child caring work, public or 
private within the state, or both, and may have re- 
sponsibility for direct care of such groups of children 
as cannot advantageously be taken care of by other 
public or private child caring agencies or institutions. 

In addition it shall have the responsibility for the 
development of local units of service, and for their 
standardization and that of the staff serving these 
local units. 

It should also have the authority to make investi- 
gations for the suitability of the conditions surround- 
ing adoptions in areas not provided with such service 
through local units. 


2. County or Local Units 


In most parts of the United States the county is 
the accepted and suitable unit for service to families 
and children. While some forms of service to chil- 
dren may be satisfactorily rendered by representa- 
tives of a state children’s bureau, most of the more 
fundamental services, such as family rehabilitation, 
child protection, child placement, parole and pro- 
bation, require that there shall be continuous contact 
and that the service shall be rendered from nearby. 
This local unit, now available in greater or less de- 
gree in sixteen different states, shall be the main ad- 
ministrative unit in social service to families for in- 
dividual children. 

Each such unit should have a segregated budget 
for children’s work, and within its scope, when or- 
ganized and equipped for the purpose, shall fall the 
functions of (a) child placing, (4) child protection, 
(c) parole, (¢@) probation, (e) enforcement of com- 
pulsory education, (f) mothers’ aid, and so forth. 

The local unit shall have a local, unpaid board of 
from five to nine members, appointed for long terms, 
either by the county judge, or the appointment may 
be divided between the county commissioners, 
county board of education, and the judge of the 
juvenile court or serving in juvenile cases. 

The board shall choose a county superintendent of 
child welfare from an eligible list created under civil 
service. 


CARSTENS 


For the purpose of stimulating and equalizing the 
service in local units, the state may advantageously 
contribute from its budget toward the expense of the 
county’s work, 


Il. Tue Distinctive Features 1n A CHILD WEL- 
FARE PROGRAM 


1. Child Placement 


(a) Continuous awareness of the three-cornered 
relationship of the child to his parents and foster 
parents. 

(6) The implications involved in the separation of 
a child from his family. 

(c) The values and limitations of the various 
forms of foster care as they relate to the needs of the 
individual child. 

(d) The insertion and adjustment of a child into a 
new foster home relationship. 

(e) The readjustment of a child back into his own 
family and its community. 


2. Homefinding 


(a) The technique of gaining a rapid acquaintance- 
ship with the prospective foster parents. 

(4) The technique of rapidly evaluating a family 
through the community’s experience with it. 


3. Protective Work 


(a) Acquaintance with the laws concerned with 
various forms of child protection. 

(4) Acquiring the fundamental principles of the 
rules of evidence. 

(c) The ability to use the court for the family 
reconstruction. 

(7) A knowledge of the uses and limitations of 
coercion in accordance with the mores of a com- 
munity. 


4. Probation 


The ability of interpreting to the court and to the 
community the fundamentals of case work for 
families and children. 


5. Visiting Teacher Work 

The ability of interpreting to the teachers and 
other school authorities the social work facilities in 
individual cases of need. 
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Children’s Representatives Named 

(Continued from page 1) 
similar conference, including representatives of 
family welfare and other national social welfare 
agencies and public relief administrations; to formu- 
late such methods and plans as from time to time 
may seem desirable and practicable, for insuring 
adequate care for all needy children during the de- 
pression; and to promote in all suitable ways the 
adoption and carrying into effect of such measures 
of relief.” 


The following have been asked to serve as repre- 
sentatives: 


Chairman 


J. Prentice MurpHy—President of the Child Welfare League of 
America, and executive secretary of the Children’s Bureau of 
Philadelphia. 


Members 


Homer Foixs—Secretary of the New York State Charities Aid 
Association, New York City. 

Frep R. Jounson—State Emergency Relief Administrator, Mich- 
igan, and general secretary and State superintendent, Michigan 
Children’s Aid Society, Detroit. 

Jacos Kepecs—Superintendent of the Jewish Home Finding 
Society of Chicago. 

Tue Rev. Bryan J. McEntrecart—Director of the division of 
children, Catholic Charities, New York City. 

Dr. Etten C. PorreEr—Medical director, Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, State of New Jersey, Trenton. 

Miss Gay B. SHepperson—Executive secretary of the State 
Department of Public Welfare, Georgia, Atlanta. 

Mrs. HELEN GLENN Tyson—Assistant deputy secretary, Depart- 
ment of Welfare, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 


Consulting Members 

Miss Grace Assotr—Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor, Washington. 

Frank Bane—Director of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

C. C. Carstens—Executive director, Child Welfare League of 
America, New York City. 

Miss BELLE SHERWIN—President, National League of Women 
Voters, Washington. 

Linton B. Swirr—Executive secretary, Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America, New York City. 

Wa ter M. West—Executive secretary, American Association of 
Social Workers, New York City. 


Proceedings of the Washington conference have 
been issued and circulated by the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, under whose auspices 
the conference was conducted. 

The resolutions adopted at the conference were 
incorporated in Special News Letter No. 12, sent to 
member agencies and others on January 4 by the 
Child Welfare League of America. 


What of the Crusade? 
"Beas Crusade for Children—in which the Child 


Welfare League of America and six New York mem- 
ber agencies are participating—is engaged in “the 
last round-up” of its financial campaign. 

On December 19, the date set for terminating the 
campaign, the amount raised had not quite reached 
one-fourth of the $400,000 goal. Although a holiday 
from campaigning was then declared for the some 
seven hundred volunteer workers, special solicitation 
has continued. 

Whether or not a Napoleonic victory lies ahead, or 
a Waterloo, the League feels that The Crusade has 
been a project well worth while. Slowness of returns 
has been due not because New Yorkers refused to 
give in behalf of the children, but because an oppor- 
tunity to give has not been extended widely enough. 
Those reached show an understanding and sympa- 
thetic interest in children needing foster care. An 
aspect with particular appeal for some lay men and 
women has been the national interest combined with 
the local in The Crusade. 

The League has been gratified to have this oppor- 
tunity to work jointly with some of the member 
agencies in finance and publicity, and while the 
results are still uncertain in terms of campaign 
dollars, many benefits are believed to have accrued 
which directly and indirectly will promote the field of 
foster care in New York and elsewhere. 


Doctors and Infant Adoptions 


Miss Louise CoTrTrRELL, executive secretary of the 
Child Welfare Commission of Oregon, has called 
attention to an editorial, “Doctors and Infant 
Adoptions,” which appeared in the November issue 
of Northwest Medicine,—the monthly journal of the 
State Medical Associations of Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho (editorial office, 543 Stimson Building, 
Seattle, Washington). 

The editorial, which outlines the part the physician 
frequently plays in adoptions and which advocates 
freeing him from this major social operation, ex- 
presses good doctrine on the complicated problem of 
adoptions. 

In conclusion, the editorial states: 

The Oregon statute, prohibiting the placement of children for 
adoption by other than relatives and licensed child-placing agen- 
cies, is in line with the most carefully considered procedure the 
country over. In warning doctors, nurses, midwives and hospital 
officials especially against such participation, the statute (Oregon 


code, Sec. 33-716) is protecting individuals under the greatest 
pressure from those seeking children to adopt, for many such are 
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persistent seekers and can and often do make nuisances of them- 
selves, especially to busy doctors. The statute also tends to 
protect the medical practitioner from any appearance of participa- 
tion in the shady profession of baby farming, an industry which 
in reality is a traffic in babies. 

The medical profession is urged by the Child Welfare Com- 
mission to make full use of the licensed child-placing agencies by 
referring to them children needing foster homes and adults seeking 
foster children. This practice frees the doctor from responsibility 
for a major social operation, the severing of a child from his own 
family and grafting him into a strange setting, which may or 
may not have a successful outcome. It relieves him of the time- 
consuming task of assembling and verifying detailed information 
essential to high quality work in this line, a process requiring a 
technic wholly outside of the medical profession. 


Planning for National Conference 


Heapguarrers of the Child Welfare League of 
America during the National Conference of Social 
Work, Kansas City, May 20-26, will be at Hotel 
President, which is to provide facilities for meetings 
as well as residence accommodations. 

Members are urged to send any suggestions re- 
garding the activities of the Child Welfare League of 
America in Kansas City to Cheney C. Jones, chair- 
man of the League’s committee on program and 
arrangements (161 S. Huntington Avenue, Boston). 

The chairman of the child welfare division of the 
Conference is Lawrence C. Cole (1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland). 


Date Set for Midwest Conference 


Tae Midwest Regional Conference of the Child 
Welfare League of America will be held at the 
Medinah Club, 505 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, on Friday and Saturday, February 23 and 24. 

Jacob Kepecs, superintendent of the Jewish Home 
Finding Society of Chicago (1800 Selden Street, 
Chicago), is chairman of the committee planning the 
conference. 

Everybody interested in child welfare work is in- 
vited to attend. 


Tu health officer is necessarily interested in every effort to 
provide care for the needy children. A city whose public health 
forces are adequate and well organized has an effective line of 
defense in assisting to establish better security for its children. 
But the efforts of the city’s chief health executive and those of 
the voluntary public health forces to protect the health of children 
will amount to nothing unless the children of the city are assured 
normal home lives, regular and wholesome meals, opportunities 
for play and study—in other words, unless they are given a fair 
start in life.”—sHIRLEY w. WYNNE, Health Commissioner, New 
York City 
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Tribute to Mrs. Morrow 


A PARAGRAPH in the New York American of 
January 11, under a column, “New York 
Day by Day,” by O. O. McIntyre, reads as 
follows: 


Radio experts declare one of the most engaging talks 
over the air in 1933 was that of a novice, Mrs. Dwight 
Morrow, in behalf of a charity drive. Never before a 
microphone, she was perfectly composed, and sweetly 
voiced and sweepingly brilliant. Several enormous 
radio contracts to be filled out at her own figure were 
rushed to her, but were courteously returned. 


No doubt is felt that reference is to Mrs. 
Morrow’s speech at the meeting on Novem- 
ber 28 of The Crusade for Children, New 
York, conducted under the auspices of the 
Child Welfare League of America. Broad- 
casting was over WEAF, through the 
courtesy and generosity of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

Mrs. Morrow’s speech was published in 
the December issue of the BULLETIN of the 
League, under the title, ‘Campaigning for 


Children.” 


“"Tuere is a great gap in the life of any child without a home. 
So, very wisely, wherever possible these agencies find for the 
homeless child a substitute for home. A foster father or mother, 
sometimes temporary, sometimes permanent, is the next best, and 
between them and the foster child the ties are often as tender as 
those of kinship. 

“Whether we give in compassion for the plight of these helpless 
ones, or whether we give in gratitude that our own beloved 
children have not to face this world without the protection of 
understanding parental love, let us not forget our patriotic duty in 
giving to these homeless ones—that these same helpless dependent 
children of today may take their places as independent American 
citizens, sharing equally with our own children the power to direct 
the destinies of our beloved country. 

“So we plead for these homeless and helpless children—children 
like yours and mine, except that they do not have the happy 
homes we had, and the assurance of protection and care. Their 
need is facing us. May we all respond, for they are our responsi- 
bility.’”—mRs. LEONARD WOOD 


Enclosures 
(Sent to Members Only) 

Courier — “Associates’ Number,’’ November, 
1933, issued by Church Home Society (41 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass.). 

Directory or MemBers—Eleventh Edition, Jan- 
uary, 1934, issued by Child Welfare League of 
America. (Price, 50 cents) 
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